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Letters to the Editors 





Says Problem Is One of Doctrinal Differences 





Japan Situation Discussed 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I have read over the letter from 
Messrs. McIlwaine, Moore and McAlpine 
with much care (OUTLOOK, July 11). The 
whole matter is complicated and confus- 
ing. I knew from the start that doctrine 
or creed was the background of their con- 
troversy as it always has been in ques- 
tions of cooperation or union. Early in 
our Japan work it was decided to establish 
one church of Christ (NKK) and that the 
fruits of the Missions—Presbyterian, 
Dutch Reformed and some others—would 
all be gathered into the one NKK. Soon, 
however, elements strong in dogmatism 
but poor in vision entered in and broke up 
the auspicious effort. On the whole, the 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches’ mis- 
sions continued that plan of cooperation; 
but very soon nearly all large and most 
of the small missions proceeded to found 
their own churches modeled after the pat- 
tern in the homeland. 

As to cooperation, in a full sense the 
Mission has followed the example set by 
our churches at home and, though the 
present difficulty has a special slant, I fear 
the controversy will continue until the 
so-called Continuing Church group... is 
brought into fuller harmony with the As- 
sembly. The problems are different, yet 
I think there is similarity enough to allow 
the comparison. 

OUR BRETHREN now in Japan are very 
conservative and probably hold the Verbal 
view of Inspiration, which, though com- 
mon 50 or 60 years ago, is now generally 
rejected and replaced by Plenary Inspira- 
tion which seems more plausible, yet as 
commonly used, means about the same 
thing and gives the suspicion of having 
been accepted to avoid the danger of the 
criticism that the Verbal view is too me- 
chanical. 

Their literalistic interpretations also 
make union difficult. For example, shortly 
before retiring from the mission field, I 
was on the train going to fill an appoint- 
ment in a neighboring city. It so happened 
that several teachers of a large high 
school for girls were aboard. I knew 
them, having visited the school more than 
once, and having preached, distributed 
tracts and sold Bibles there. I knew that 
the head-teacher was widely read in phil- 
osophy and religion. Of course, our con- 
versation turned to religion. Knowing 
them fairly well, I asked a plain question. 
I said, familiar as I am with Japanese his- 
tory and customs, I couldn’t understand 
why in recent years (it wes during the 
militaristic regime) they had revived the 
ancient myth of the divine descent of the 
Imperial family from the Sun-Goddess, 
whereas nations advanced in civilization, 
as Greeks and Latins, abandoned the old 
myths as literal history, interesting as 
they are figuratively. Immediately the 
head-teacher back at me, “Sensei, 
how do you interpret the first chapters 
of Genesis?” I replied at once that per- 
sonally I interpret them figuratively and 
proceeded to show how deeply significant 
they are. 

He surprised me, since I didn’t know he 
had the Old Testament. He seemed satis- 
fied with my reply, though our conversa- 
tion had to close then as I was leaving 
the train. To be frank With them, I had 
to add that many, if not most, members 
of my church, Southern Presbyterian, still 
took the literal interpretation; in fact, my 
predecessor in that field, also my suc- 
cessor, I think, gave the literal interpre- 
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tation. ... So you see how difficult is the 
question of real cooperation. 

THOSE WHO HOLD to a literal inter- 
pretation simply welcome those who will 
join them in evangelism on their creed 
and principles; if that is real cooperation, 
then they are cooperating. They also 
agree to the Nagoya Kinjo receiving a 
portion of the reconstruction money ap- 
portioned to damaged schools by the New 
York and Japan Committee. From such 
facts I suppose théy claim that they are 
cooperating, but the pastor in Kwanonji, 
about whom I wrote before, could hardly 
be persuaded that Mr. Moore, who had 
nothing to do with the founding and de- 
velopment of the church, visited the mem- 
bers and pastor (of Kyodan affiliation) 
and told them they would have to leave 
the Kyodan and join the chapel he was 
starting, since the Kyodan was not truly 
Christian. The pastor was surprised and 
wrote me just giving the plain facts, with- 
out showing any rancor. Since I had 
started the church and nourished it, they 
still call me “Father” of their church. ... 

Our brethren in Japan object to my 
criticising their use of the name “New Re- 
formed Church of Japan.” I certainly did 
not mean to imply that this was done with 
the intention of misleading; no one ac- 
quainted with our men there would think 
that men of such known integrity would 
be guilty of intentional misleading. My 
only fear was that readers of your paper, 
less familiar with the new Presbyterian 
and Reformed Church, would think the 
reference was to the old NKK. 

I AM WEARY of discussion in the 
church, here and in Japan. Discussion 
easily grows into vague generalities or 
drops into hair-splitting fine points. With 
ever-advancing knowledge, it is impossible 
to see all points of faith from the same 
angle, but we might all agree to unite in 
the following aim and prayer which is 
largely borrowed and adapted: 

“While we question the authority of the 
past, we’ll try to increase loyalty to things 
of lasting value; we’ll pray that liberty 
of thought may leave unsullied simplicity 
of faith, and that, as the ascent of truth 
reveals the ever-widening horizon of God’s 
thought and purpose, we may be led into 
the narrow path of humble self-sacrificing 
service, and so may pride of learning 
never chill the warmth of prayer; and so 
may opposition and _ wmisinterpretation 
arouse no bitterness, and ever in the clash 
of argument, may we find that ‘peace 
which passeth understanding’ through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

WALTER McsS. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


BUCHANAN. 


Bible Mastery Month 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Many will be blessed and some will find 
salvation in the experience of Bible Mas- 
tery Month next October with the Gospel 
of John. 

The splendid group of organized women 
under the women’s committee of your own 
church will be promoting this campaign. 
It would be a great thing and richly profit- 
able if pastors would take that interest 
as a basis of a series of expositions on the 
Gospel of John. 

As a minister whose first pastorate was 
in the Church, South, I sometimes wonder 
if we Presbyterians, both North and 
South, really feel that direct exposition of 
the Word is a cheaper, less worthy, way 


of preaching than the common topical 
method? 


second-class 
on Monday 


1% a copy, $4.00 a year. 


We know the campaign with John will 
be enriching to many... . 
Cc. J. BOPPELL. 


Bible Mastery Month: Reading the Gos- 
pel of John, four chapters daily during 
October, 1949. 2666 37th Ave., S. W. Seattle 
6, Wash. 


Continues Hymnbook Discussion 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I am particularly glad to see the dis- 
cussion now going on in your columns 
regarding our Presbyterian, US hymnal, 
because our local church just now is faced 
with a need of renewing its supply of 
hymnbooks due to wear and tear, and I 
for one would be sorry to see more of our 
funds invested in the hymnal in its pres- 
ent form, To mention some reasons: 

1. It contains serious errors in the musi- 
cal score; e. g., one in the bass of No. 
271: two in the bass of No. 279: one in 
the tenor of No. 224. 

2. It needs to add some hymns now in- 
cluded in other collections, such as “Once 
to Every Man and Nation,” and “Be Still, 
My Soul,” to the tune Finlandia. I be- 
lieve also that, better tunes could be 
found for some of the words already in- 
cluded. 

Some other features, such 
selections, forms of worship, etc., have 
been discussed by other correspondents, 
and I will not enlarge on their remarks. 
I agree with one correspondent that there 
are a number of the hymns now included, 
which could be dispensed with, giving 
room for inclusion of better ones. 

On the subject of “gospel hymns,” opin- 
ions seem to be diametrically opposed, 
but I believe a solution of this question 
already exists which is satisfactory to 
the great majority of users, namely the 
inclusion of these hymns in a separate 
book for use in meetings of less formal 
type, Sunday schools, etc. 

I hope we can either bring our hymnal 
to a higher standard or adopt some other 
book. Can there be any serious objection 
(whatever our feelings about organic 
union) to either adopting the hymnal of 
the Northern Church, if it is found satis- 
factory, or cooperating with that body 
to produce a really fine Presbyterian hym- 
nal which we would all be glad to use? 

Yours for some sort of action, 

PRESTON EDWARDS. 


as reading 


Amherst, Va. 


Good Meeting of General Council 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The first meeting of the General Council 
of the Presbyterian Church, US, was held 
in Atlanta on July 13 and 14 and was a 
most encouraging event. There were pres- 
ent 23 out of the 25 members, and all the 
Assembly agencies were represented. 

It was exceedingly gratifying to have 
almost entire unanimity on all points of 
discussion. Few members had hoped that 
the entire reorganization could be put 
into effect before the end of the church 
year, but it was unanimously voted to 
arrange it for October 1, 1949. 

It was thought that budget complica- 
tions would be almost insuperable, but 
the program as outlined by the budget 
committee was unanimously adopted. 

The General Council is very anxious to 
keep in touch with presbyteries and 
synods, and it will welcome suggestions 
from these church courts or from individ- 
ual congregations or persons. 

It will earnestly try to carry out the 
directions given to it by the General As- 
sembly, but has formulated no plans or 
program of its own. 

It is gratifying that Dr. James G. Pat- 
ton, Jr., has been elected as the executive 
secretary of the Council. 

The next meeting is scheduled for Octo- 
ber 26 in Atlanta. 


Decatur, Ga. J. R. McCAIN, Chairman. 


S matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Members of General 
Council Arranged on 


Working Committees 


Other Particularly Qualified 
Persons Will Be Added Later 


Committees named within the General 
Council at its initial meeting, in addi- 
tion to those listed here last week are: 

Executive: J. R. McCain, Decatur, Ga., 
chairman; Wallace M. Alston, Wm. 
Childs Robinson, Jas. A. Jones, Geo. B. 
Hoyt, J. R. Neal, James L. Fowle. Five 
members constitute a quorum. - 

Budget: Geo. B. Hoyt, Atlanta, chair- 
man; M. O. Sommers, R. McFerren 
Crowe, John Wellford, Mrs. J, P. Wal- 
ker, C. J. Matthews, R. Girard Lowe, L. 
Roy Klein, Everett L. Repass. 

Program: Jas, A. Jones, Charlotte, N. 
C., chairman; C, J. Hollandsworth, Jas. 
L. Fowle, J. R. Neal, W. A. L. Sibley. 

Publicity: Wallace M. Alston, Deca- 
tur, Ga.; John F. Anderson, Jr., George 
H. Vick, W. G. Foster, Jr., Mrs. A. Wal- 
ton Litz. 

Research: John Newton Thomas, 
Richmond, Va., chairman; Thos. P. 
Johnston, Thos. K. Young, Wm. Childs 
Robinson. 

Program of Progress: Jas. L. Fowle, 
Chattanooga, chairman; Drs. Alston, 
Jones, Robinson; W. EB. Price, and Geo. 
B. Hoyt. 

In addition to these, the program, 
publicity and research committees are 
expected to recommend to the General 
Council other ministers and laymen to 
serve on those groups. These are to be 
chosen ‘‘for their special qualifications 
or technical skills in these particular 
fields.” 


Assistant to Be Secured 


The Council voted that an assistant 
secretary be secured and Drs. Patton, 
McCain, Alston and Mr. Hoyt, in consul- 
tation with the executive committee, 
were named to employ him. 

It was voted that no recommendation 
would be made to the 1950 General As- 
sembly with reference to the proposed 
change in the church year. A commit- 
tee was named to study the question. 

Dr. Patton, as the executive secretary, 
was requested by the Council to work 
with the various boards in effecting their 
reorganization and in matters pertan- 
ing to the transfer of funds where neces- 
sary. He was authorized to convene the 





MESSAGE OF PRESBYTERIAN 
WORLD ALLIANCE FROM 
CAMBRIDGE 





N ORDER that this Alliance might 
be adequate to the exceptional de- 
mands of this critical time, the Gen- 

eral Council of 1948 appointed an exe- 
cutive committee to superintend and 
to intensify the activities of the Alli- 
ance. This committee duly met in 
Westminster College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, on July 4 to 6, 1949. 


Never has it been more necessary for 
all the churches of the great Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed family to be knit 
together in the closest fellowship. Some 
of our churches are engaged in the 
sternest struggle with the forces of ma- 
terialism, some are menaced by restric- 
tions upon their spiritual independence, 
some are suffering from the direst want. 
It is indeed essential that the great bur- 
den should be shared by all, and in this 
noble enterprise of inter-church aid, the 
member churches of the Alliance will 
assuredly take their part. Likewise in 
the wider ecumenical movement repre- 
sented in the World Council of Churches 
we have a duty to perform. We must 
appropriate afresh the fullness of the 
truth to which we bear witness, and be- 
come conscious of the elements essential 
to the Reformed tradition. Only so can 
we make our worthy contribution to the 
Church Universal, and only so can we 
in turn be enriched by the faith and de- 
votion of our fellow-Christians in other 
communions, 


Inevitably our activities are re- 
stricted by our resources. It is our pur- 
pose however, to serve as a center for all 
our churches in which information will 
be gathered and circulated, common study 
on matters of common concern will be 
arranged and its results diffused, and 
spiritual impulses to faith and action 
generally communicated. 


In fulfilling these tasks, the executive 
committee would welcome the coopera- 
tion of all Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches. We pray for the blessing 
of Almighty God upon their life and 
work, and we ask their prayers on be- 
half of the Alliance. 





new Board of Church Extension. 
Reports of the first meeting of the 
Council are to be sent to stated clerks 
of synods and presbyteries in order to 
keep these offices fully informed, 


Stiffer Attitude is 
Taken by Committee 


Toward Communists 


World Council Central Committee 
Voices Protests at Chichester 


World Protestantism has denounced 
totalitarianism as a false doctrine which 
seeks “to set political power in God’s 
place.’”’ It criticized countries where 
churches are encountering “increasing 
hindrances” in “giving their witness to 
Jesus Christ.” 

The denunciation was voiced in a 
declaration on religious liberty adopted 
by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches which held week-long 
sessions at Chichester, England. The 
committee is the policy-making body of 
the World Council, which embraces 155 
non-Roman churches in 44 countries. 

In its declaration the committee re- 
frained from mentioning Communism by 
name, but its meaning was clear from 
references to countries “where the state 
is antagonistic to the Christian religion.” 


Flagrant Violations 


The declaration was drafted by a spe- 
cial committee headed by George K. A. 
Bell, Anglican bishop of Chichester and 
chairman of the Central Committee, who 
had earlier called upon the group to voice 
its protest against “flagrant violations of 
Christian principles” in Iron Curtain 
countries. 

This is the second time the World 
Council has assailed Communism. The 
first was at its General Assembly in 
Amsterdam, Holland, last summer, when 
it approved a statement denouncing both 
Communism and laissez-faire Capitalism 
as false ideologies which make promises 
they cannot fulfill. 

But whereas the main emphasis in the 
first statement was on social and econo- 
mic aspects, the second declaration under- 
scored the menace to religious freedom 
inherent in totalitarianism. 


Report by Visser ’t Hooft 


In a report surveying the work of the 
World Council since it came into formal 
existence at Amsterdam, W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, general secretary, told the 88 dele- 
gates and consultants from 21 countries 
at the opening of the Chichester session 
that systematic attempts are being made 
to force the churches in Communist-ruled 
eastern European countries into “a pat- 
tern which is foreign to their nature.” 
He said there is “a policy of regimenta- 
tion of the churches, of forbidding them 








to render any public witness except when 
they are invited to join the official] choir 
of glorification of the new regime,” 

According to the Chichester declaration, 
“religious freedom is the condition and 
guardian of all true freedom,” and Chris- 
tians everywhere should remember that 
“the liberty which they receive from the 
Lord cannot be taken away by the vio- 
lence or threat of any worldly power, or 
destroyed by suffering.” 

The declaration appealed to the 
churches “to interpret and apply God’s 
will to all realms of life’ and warned 
churches in all lands “against the danger 
of being exploited for worldly ends.” 


Cannot be Christian and Communist 

At a press conference held in London 
at the close of the Chichester meeting, 
Dr. Bell made an emphatic comment on 
the Central Committee’s statement by 
declaring that Christianity and Commun- 
ism are incompatible. 

Said Dr. Bell: “I belive that to be a 
member of the Communist Party is in- 
compatible with being a member of the 
Christian Church. Whatever Communism 
may have been in the early 19th century, 
it took a complete turn for the worse 
when the Communist Party was formed 
in 1917. Then it became an atheistic 
party and as such incompatible with the 
Christian religion.” 

While the Chichester statement was a 
major indictment of Communism, it was 
also obviously directed against conditions 
in Spain and Latin-American countries 
where, according to some delegates, the 
Protestant minority lacks equality with 
the Roman Catholic majority. The 
declaration criticized not only countries 
which deny “absolute moral standards” 
but also other countries where “full relig- 
ious freedom is denied.” 

Confirming this implication in its re- 
ligious liberty declaration was the Central 
Committee’s approval of a _ resolution 
condemning the domination of minority 
religious by church majorities after Brit- 
ish Baptist leader M. E. Aubrey had 
declared that Catholic domination of 
Protestants in Spain and Spanish-speak- 
ing countries was worse than Communist 
oppression of churches. 


Relations With Catholic Church 


One of the highlights of Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft’s report was a section dealing with 
relations between the World Council and 
the Roman Catholic Church. He de- 
elared that the Vatican forbade the at- 
tendance of unofficial Roman Catholic ob- 
servers at the Amsterdam Assembly, and 
said that “the only road open to us is, 
therefore, to foster personal relation- 
ships” with Catholic individuals interested 
in Ecumenical development. 

“We do not know where that road will 
lead,” Dr. Visser’t Hooft stated. “It may 
be that it is a blind alley. It may also 
be that it leads to unsuspected and hope- 
ful ecumenical developments. But here 
—as so often in ecumenical affairs—we 
must not think in terms of success or fail- 
ure, but in terms of our immediate obedi- 
ence to the Lord who seeks to gather his 
children.” 
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Reference to Orthodox Churches 


In another significant section of his re- 
port, Dr. Visser’t Hooft discussed rela- 
tionships between the World Council and 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches, a small 
group of which are included in its mem- 
bers. 

He recalled that a conference of Ortho- 
dox Churches sponsored in Moscow last 
year by the Russian Orthodox Church had 
taken a stand against the Council. Mean- 
while, he said. the question whether it is 
valid for an Orthodox church to belong 
to the Council had been discussed by 
Orthodox theologians, especially in Greece, 
with “different answers being given to 
“.” 

The crux of the issue, according to 
Dr. Visser’t Hooft, is whether any 
church which regards itself as “holding 
the whole truth and as being the only 
true Church on Earth” can be a mem- 
ber of the World Council. 

“The Council’s attitude,” he said, “is 
that it is definitely possible for a church 
which considers itself the true church 
to enter into the Council. It is precisely 
the originality of the ecumenical move- 
ment that it invites churches, many of 
which are as yet unable to regard each 
other as branches of the same tree, to 
enter into fraternal conversation and co- 
operation with each other, so that they 
may come to know each other, and if 
the Lord wills, advance toward a wider 
manifestation of unity in him,” 


To Study Differences 


It was announced at a meeting of the 
World Council’s Faith and Order Com- 
mission, also held at Chichester, that 
ranking theologians throughout the world 
will make a three-year study of political 
and historical differences that keep the 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches apart. Their report will be 
presented to a world meeting of the com- 
mission at Lund, Sweden, in 1952. 

The Central Committee’s next meeting 
will be at Toronto, Canada, in 1950. 
Major themes of discussion will be re- 
ligious liberty and the racial question, 
with special reference to South Africa. 
—R. N. S. 

Secularism Not Al! 


Bad, Says Niebuhr 


Wellesley, Mass. (RNS).—Christians 
“frequently wrongly and self-righteously” 
blame secularism for all modern ills, in 
the opinion of Reinhold Niebuhr of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

“We ought rather to confess that some 
of the achievements of democratic society 
are secular in origin and were attained 
in the teeth of Christian opposition,’ he 
told the Sixth International Congrega- 
tional Council here. 

Dr. Niebuhr added, however, that mod- 
ern secular culture “is based upon a false 
scheme of salvation” because it believes 
“men are miserable in their impotence, 
poverty and ignorance,” and that “they 
will be saved when they become power- 
ful and intelligent.” 

“It did not forsee,” he said, “that tech- 
nical power could be used suicidally and 


that intelligence does not necessarily 
imply a wise self-knowledge or self- 
control.” 





The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks: 


What do you like best about the 
recently-approved reorganization 
of the Assembly’s agencies? 














WM. C. SISTAR, Minister, Atlanta,— 
The co-ordination of related work under 
fewer boards and the General Council 
as a research, planning and publicity 
medium for the total program of the 
church. 

Cc. R. ENDSLEY, Layman, Sweet- 
water, Tenn.—I like best the reduction 
in the number of Assembly’s benevolent 
causes. However, I regard as more im- 
portant the setting up of the General 
Council on a permanent basis to have 
general oversight of the entire program 
of the church’s work. 

D. P. McGEACHY, Jr., Minister, 
Clearwater, Fla.—That it gives relief 
from the necessity of trying to explain 
why Religious Education is not Chris- 
tian Education. 

ROY L. DAVIS, Minister, Memphis, 
Tenn.—tThe fact that it was approved 
without delay; that our church is 
healthy enough to be decisive and for- 
ward-looking about such a matter. 

JOHN A. WOMELDORF, Minister, 
Princeton, W. Va.—tThe limitation of 
membership on the boards to three 
years each and on the General Council 
to two terms of three years each. 


RADIO 








VERNON S. BROYLES, Aug. 7 


Next preacher in the current Presby- 
terian Hour series will be Vernon S. 


Broyles. Dr. Broyles is pastor of the 
North Avenue church, Atlanta. The 
choir of the First church, Orlando, Fla., 
will provide the music. The sermon 
topic is ‘‘The Church—the Hope of the 
World.”’ 

Next speaker, on August 14, is to be 
Albert G. Edwards, Harrisonburg, Va. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE MODERATORS SPEAK 





Our Church and its Opportunity 


AM VERY AMBITIOUS that this 

year a great evangelistic effort be 

made. I would call the attention of 
our church to a book by Dr. L. J. Sher- 
rill entitled Lift Up Your Eyes,; in 
which he calls attention to the millions 
around our doors who are out of Christ. 
It is a year of great opportunity both at 
home and abroad. 

A hundred thousand souls born into 
the Kingdom is not an impossibility for 
our church. Should not every minister 
and local congregation be alert to the 
message of the Master? Look around 
you for an area to establish a Sunday 
school and outpost. We must reach the 
unreached and bring them to a saving 
knowledge of Jesus as Savior and Lord. 
We have Sunday school extension 
workers. These young ladies will go 
into a community and take a census and 
start a Sunday school. Every city 
church should have outpost missien 
work. Some churches have four or five 
outposts. 

Then, the Committee on Evangelism 
is ready to give help for a campaign of 
visitation evangelism, evangelistic meet- 
ings and personal work. 

The Program of Progress organiza- 
tion is ready to send someone to help 
reach the unreached; to awaken our 
membership out of its complacency and 


+John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $1, 
paper. 


By W. E. PRICE* 


its lethargy to do the task Christ has 
committed to his church. We are not 
measuring up in the matter of organiz- 
ing chapels as called for in the Program 
of Progress goals. 

Let us not put too much emphasis on 
organizations, promotion and mechanics. 
Let us realize that winning souls for 
Christ is a personal matter. Jesus won 





W. E. PRICE 
He sees a tremendous challenge. 


the individual. We must do likewise. 
It took 33 Presbyterians to bring one 
individual to Christ in 1948. Last year 
we received on confession 19,293 as 
compared with 26,140 in the preceding 
year. 

A hundred thousand souls for Christ 
this church year. Yes 100,000—it is 
possible if you win one. 

The greatest task confronting the 
church today is the Christianization of 
America. In the whole realm of America 
there is no such thing as a Christian 
state or county or even a Christian city. 
There is no hamlet so small that it can 
be regarded as thoroughly Christian. 

I shall not deal in statistics but suffice 
it to say that there is within our bounds 
over 25,000,000 people not members of 
any church, without God, without 
Christ and without hope “aliens from 
the Commonwealth of Israel and 
strangers from the covenants of prom- 
ise.”” Shall we hear the mute appeal of 
dying souls and turning our back upon 
their appeal quietly pass them by in our 
indifference? 

100,000 SOULS FOR CHRIST THIS 
YEAR! 

WILL WE TRY? WILL WE DO IT? 

WE CAN DO IT BY GOD’S HELP, 
IF WE WILL. 


*Charlotte, N. C.; Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, US. 


For the Teachers of Japan 


HE PROPOSAL to begin the work of 

Japan Christian University with a 

school of education is a very wise 
one. There is no way in which the 
life of a country can be influenced more 
effectively than through its schools. Pre- 
war Japan demonstrated this truth. 
Post-war Japan must demonstrate it 
again, if the ideas of peace and democracy 
are to be established. 

In planning for the New Japan, it 
has been found necessary to re-cast the 
whole national structure of education. 
Shinto and extreme nationalism were re- 
moved from the curriculum, the years 
of compulsory education were increased, 
co-education was introduced at the sec- 
ondary and college levels. Most impor- 
tant of all, democratic procedures were 





*=Dr. Vieth is Horace Bushnell Professor 
of Christian Nurture in the Yale Divinity 
School. He spent from March, 1947, to 
July, 1948, in Japan at the invitation of 
General MacArthur as an_ educational 
consultant. His article was prepared for 
the Japan Christian University Founda- 
tion Newsletter. 
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By PAUL H. VIETH* 


introduced to replace the old rigidly 
transmissive system. 

Such drastic changes do not happen 
by merely passing a law. What is re- 
quired is the re-education of an entire 
generation of school teachers and admini- 
strators. The burden of this re-education 
has fallen on the educational advisers in 
the Occupation. But what can these few 
do in the face of the enormous task? 

What is needed is an educational center 
in which this new orientation can go 
forward. Existing Japanese teacher- 
training institutions are peculiarly impo- 
tent to render this service, for they were 
a part of the old system and need them- 
selves to be revolutionized. This defines 
the opportunity of Japan Christian Uni- 
versity. It also emphasizes the need for 
a venture which will be recognized at 
once as a first-class educational institu- 
tion. 

Help from America 


Tf this Christian University will bring 
the best American educational leaders to 
its facuity as visiting specialists while 
Japanese leaders are in training, ulti- 


mately to replace them, it can enlarge 
and make more permanent a service 
which the Occupation is now providing. 


To instruction there must be added 
demonstration and practice through ex- 
perimental schools. This is especially 
important in Japan, where so much de- 
pendence has been placed on lecture. Be- 
cause there is now no other place where 
such training may be had, Japanese 
educators and prospective educators will 
come to such a center, where the best 
principles and practices of modern demo- 
cratic education may be seen as well 
as heard, and where there are up-to-date 
library facilities, visual aids and other 
media of modern education. 


This is a service which Japan Chris- 
tian University can render to the schools 
of Japan, whether they be public or pri 
vate, secular or religious. The university 
can also render a specific service to Chris- 


_ tian schools, by helping provide them 


with Christian faculty members, so that 
the day may come when a Christian 
school does not have to depend on non- 
Christian teachers for a part of its 
faculty. 








The place of religion in public educa- 
tion is one of the most difficult problems 
facing Japanese education under the new 
constitution. Japan Christian University 
can be a study and research center for 
the solution of this problem. The uni- 
versity will have available, through its 
faculty, the experience of America and 
other countries with this problem. More- 
ever, its experimental schools will be able 
to demonstrate how far religious teach- 
ings can go without being sectarian or 
violating the constitution. 

As a private school, Japan Christian 
University can demonstrate in another 
way what the place of religion in edu- 


cation can be, by making religion inte- 
gral to its own work. This may suggest 
that teachers of religion be on its own 
faculty, or that some exchange be ar- 
ranged with nearby theological 
naries. 


semi- 
If the latter is done, there must 
be assurance that the teaching offered is 
the kind of religion which has meaning 
and vitality for people who are going to 
work in a present-day social world. 

But making religion integral to the 
curriculum does not mean simply offer- 
ing courses in religious subjects. More 
important is the matter of seeing and 


utilizing opportunities for religious inter- 
pretation in all the subjects taught at 
the school. In a Christian school, this 
will doubtless mean an emphasis on Chris- 
tianity; but if the purpose is to prepare 
teachers for public schools, it is neces- 
sary that a spirit of objectivity with re- 
gard to all religions prevail, and that 
students see the implications for all 
religions of the subjects studied. Only 
thus can students who are to become 
teachers learn how to deal impartially 
and objectively with religion in their 


own classrooms. 


Plans for University Progress 


UE IN NEW YORK from Tokyo 
D is Methodist missionary executive 

Ralph E. Diffendorfer with up-to- 
the-minute information on the status of 
the projected international, non-sectarian 
Christian University in Japan. 

Dr. Diffendorfer is president of the 
Japan Christian University Foundation, 
Inc., and is returning after a two-months’ 
tour of Japan during which he exchanged 
ideas with numerous Japanese church- 
men and missionary officials. The Foun- 
dation comprises representatives of Ameri- 
can and Canadian church organizations 
which are sponsoring a $10,000,000 fund 
to erect and partly endow the university. 


Spring of 1951 


Scheduled to open its doors in the 
spring of 1951, the university—first of its 
kind in Japan—has been the dream of 
Protestant missionaries for more than 
three decades. It first began to assume 
reality in 1946 when a special committee 
of American church leaders started to 
lay the groundwork for its establishment. 

The university, which will be located 
on the 350-acre site of a former air- 
plane factory at Mitaka, 15 miles from 
Tokyo, is expected to be an important 
factor in promoting the cause of Chris- 
tianity and democracy in Japan. 

Before sailing from Tokyo, Dr. Diffen- 
dorfer told a press conference that a 
Japanese will become president of the 
university, but said his identify will not 
be disclosed until the nomination has 
been officially approved at a meeting of 
the Christian University Foundation late 
in July. 

The majority of the five vice-presidents, 
who are also to be named, will likewise 
be Japanese, Dr. Diffendorfer announced 
in Tokyo. He said that a 23-membe! 


board of trustees, headed by Kyoshi 
Togasaki, Tokyo newspaper executive, 
and comprising Japanese, Americans, 


and Canadians, had recently been elected, 
together with an advisory board of 57 
members, of which Dr. Takaoki Yama- 
moto, professor emeritus of Waseda Uni- 
versity, is president. 

The new university, according to Dr. 
Diffendorfer, will have a college of liberal 
arts, and long-range plans call for other 
schools of medicine, law, business, en- 
gineering, etc. It will have a_ post- 
graduate school of education and in addi- 
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President of Foundation Returns 
After Two-Months Tour 


may also have schools for citizen- 
ship and public affairs and social work. 

The University Foundation’s $10,000.000 
initial fund campaign is expected to be 
launched in the United States and Canada 
next year. Meanwhile a campaign among 
Japanese business men to raise 150 mil- 
lion yen (about $416,750) has already 
brought in 140 million yen ($388,000) to 
date. The Japanese drive is headed by 
Hisato Ichimada, governor of the Bank 
of Japan, who is not a Christian. 

Among leading Japanese supporters 
of the university are Emperor Hirohito, 
Prince Takamatsu, Princess Setsuko 
Chichibu, and Soichi Saito, chief direc- 
tor of the repatriation board in the wel- 
fare ministry, and national secretary of 
the Japan YMCA. Organizations which 
have pledged support include the Japan 
Christian Education Association, which 
embraces Christian and mission schools 
of all grades. 

Missionary leaders have long stressed 
that there is a great need for a univer- 
sity which will provide further training 
under Christian leadership to hundreds 
of qualified Japanese youths graduated 
each year by the Christian and other 
colleges in Japan. 


tion 


Graduate Opportunity Needed 
At present there is no place for gradu- 
ates of Protestant colleges in Japan to 
go for graduate courses except the state 


universities where they must. study 
science, philosophy, and other subjects 
under teachers who in many instances 


have no interest in the Christian religion. 

As plans are being completed for the 
new university, which will be co-educa- 
tional as well as non-sectarian, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic leaders 
have expressed the conviction that there 
is a bright future for the Christian move- 
ment in Japan. 

Last August, Michio Kozaki, moderator 
of the United Church of Christ in Japan, 
declared that the growth of Christianity 
in his country can only be described as 
“tremendous.” Since then cther Chris- 
tian leaders have voiced equally enthu- 
siastic views. 

Viseting Tokyo and othr leading 
cities recently for impressive celebrations 


commemorating the 400th anniversary of 
the landing of St. Francis Xavier, first 
missionary to Japan, Norman Cardinal 
xilroy, Archbishop of Sydney, asserted 
that Christianity never had so great an 
opportunity in Japan as at present, espe- 
cially since Shintoism has ceased to be 
the state religion. 
Count on American Christians 

Before he left Tokyo, Dr. Diffendorfer 
attended a three-day conference of fifty 
Protestant leaders at which he declared 
that the Protestant forces in Japan have 
an unprecedented evangelistic opportunity 
and could count upon American Chris- 
tians to “back them up to the utmost 
of their ability.” 

At this conference, plans were approved 
for a Literature Council that will co-op- 
erate with the Japan National Christian 
Council in promoting evangelistic work. 
At the same time, an ambitious program 
was outlined for nationwide distribution 
of Christian books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. This literature is intended 
not only to strengthen the faith and prac- 
tice of Japanese Christians, but to spread 
information regarding the Christian relig- 
ion and its teachings among the Japanese 
population generally. 

Catholic authorities on their part are 
also seeking to capitalize on Japan’s 
awakening interest in Christianity. Re- 
cently announced plans call for the set- 
ting up of a Catholic radio network of 11 
stations in key centers which will con- 
centrate on “spreading sound social ideas 
based on Christian principles and a demo- 
cratic organization of society.” 





CITES ROLE OF SMALL COLLEGE 

Congressman Burr P. Harrison, com- 
mencement speaker at Hampden-Sydney, 
Va., recently, said the small colleges 
can serve as a safeguard against the 
nation’s growing and misplaced devo- 
tion to bigness. The need, he said, is 
for men “with a spirit of understanding 
of their fellow-beings and men with bal- 
ance of thought. The small college grad- 
uate, he said, should be a product who 
will preserve individual initiative and 
individual thinking against the tendency 
to follow the masses. A Hampden-Syd- 
ney graduate, the congressman was the 
recipient of an honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree. 
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CHRISTIAN FORCES FACE 
‘‘REAL TEST”’ 


Economic Situation in Japan Said to Be 
Causing Difficulties 


Silver Bay, N. Y.(RNS).—Christian and 
democratic forces in Japan now face 
their first “real test” since the war, 
Thoburn T. Brumbaugh, associate secre- 
tary of the board of missions and church 
extension of the Methodist Church, de 
clared here. 

In an address to the annual Silver Bay 
Conference on Christian World Missions, 
Dr. Brumbaugh said that owing to a 
mounting economic crisis, democratic 
and Christians gains are being challenged 
by both the extreme right and left. 

Describing the new situation, he as- 
serted that the “honeymoon days” of 
American occupation were at an end. 
The main reasons for the rupture in 
friendly relations, he said, were caused 
by Japan’s thwarted efforts to achieve 
economy recovery and by the “hidden 
occupation” costs now being felt by the 
average Japanese family. 

Deprived of her pre-war markets by 
American, British and other allied 
powers, he said, Japan’s economic situa: 
tion has grown steadily darker since the 
war’s end, while occupation costs, which 

at first did not appear obvious, are now 
being added to an alreardy over-burdened 
budget. 

“The Japanese are beginning to dis- 
cover that there are unsuspected ways 
of charging occupation costs,’ he ob- 
served. “The favorable surprises of the 
early impact of democracy are gradually 
being dissipated and tendencies to both 
Communist and nationalistic forms of 
political thought are on the increase.” 


Unparalleled Opportunities 


Despite growing threats from extremist 
philosophies, the mission leader insisted 
that opportunities for Christian evange- 
lism still remain “unprecedented and un- 
paralleled.” 

This favorable situation he attributed 
to past failures of other “principles of 
living” and to the attitude of the major- 
ity of Japanese who regard Communism 
with misgiving and fear. 

“In this situation,” he said, “Protes- 
tant and Catholic missionaries, as well 
as Japanese Christians, are straining 
every effort to win Japan for a Christian 
way of life. Japan as a progressive and 
modern nation is in a process of chang- 
ing the spiritual and moral foundations 
of her people’s life and institutions. On 
whether the new foundations are essen- 
tially Christian depends Japan’s future as 
a democracy.” 





Presbyterian Junior College | 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration . One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School, 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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A Call to Prayer* 





For the World 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, recognizing the character and strength 
of the forces that are arrayed against the Christian enterprise in the 
world today, and acknowledging our utter need of those spiritual 

resources that are available to us through intercession and faith, urgently 
commends to all our people the diligent exercise of prayer for our mis- 
sionaries and their labors in all our fields. In order to give concert and 
direction to the prayers of the church during the coming year, the Assem- 
bly suggests the following special topics which are related directly to the 
present conditions and needs of the work: 


1. Thanksgiving that the doors are standing open to the entrance of 
the gospel in so many parts of the world. 
2. Thanks for continued peace and prosperity in our own country and 


for the privilege of sending the gospel to all the world through our youth 
and our gifts. 


3. Prayer for China—that peace may come to that land; that the 
wounds of her people may be healed; and that the way may be cleared for 
greater triumphs of the gospel. 


4. Prayer for our missionaries, who in recent weeks have faced the 
risks of life in war-torn areas, that they may be strengthened in mind, 
body and spirit for the task that is theirs, and may feel secure in the 
knowledge of the power and love of God. 

5. Prayer for the church in Korea, baptized in blood, that she may 
emerge a bulwark of strength in that land and a light to all of Asia. 

6. Prayer that Japan, broken and humiliated, may rise as a new na- 
tion whose God is the Lord. 

7. Prayer for our work in Africa, Brazil and Mexico, lands of oppor- 
tunity, where eager multitudes are pleading for spiritual guidance and 
are being put off for lack of personnel and funds. 

8. Prayer for the thirty-seven new missionaries who have gone out to 
the fields in the past year, that their lives may be full of joy and blessing 
and fruitfulness. 

9. Prayer that our gifts may measure up to our God-given prosperity. 

10. Prayer that God may deepen our concern for those who, out of 
our sight and contact, are allowed to be born into this world, live and die 
without their having knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 


*Issued by the 1949 General Assembly. 
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EDITORIAL 


Vieth on Japan 





The many friends of Paul Vieth, of 
Yale Divinity School, will read his com- 


ments on the proposed Christian univer- 
sity in Japan with great interest (page 
five). Dr. Vieth is well known through- 
out the Presbyterian Church, US, and is 
greatly admired as one of the strong, 
evangelical religious educators of our day. 
He is also known for his leadership in 
vitalizing teaching programs, and in these 
more recent years for his pioneer work 
in the use of visual aids in religious 
education. For all these reasons, as well 
as because of the friendly relationship 
in which he is held, his comments will 
be read with care. 

Several aspects of the proposed under- 
taking are made clearer to us by his 
article than they have been formerly. 
And, with the background of his duty 
with General MacArthur in studying the 
educational program of the nation, it is 
good to see his analysis of the need 
which is to be met by the university. 

No religious educators of our times 
have done more than Dr. Vieth, with his 
colleague, former Dean Weigle, to bring 
the Christian teaching into close rela- 
tionship with the school and to make the 
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educational program of the church one 
which deals with life. Therefore, when 
he points to the unusual opportunity 
where the Christian forces may touch 
the entire life of Japan through its 
schools, as it assists in training the 
teachers, we listen with renewed interest. 


A High School Commencement 


We have just returned from the Com- 
mencement exercises of our high school, 
the largest secondary school in our state. 
Each year the entire program is con- 
ducted by students. Since it is the only 
Commencement ceremony completely 
student led with which we have had 
personal dealings, it is worthy of com- 
ment in this paper. 

The experience of the evening has 
been particularly stimulating. The au- 
dience of some six thousand persons 
was seated in the grandstands of the 
American Legion Stadium, with the 
seniors, the band and faculty in the 
arena. Twenty-three seniors spoke 
from one to two minutes each. Several 
ef these used inspirational poems for 
their addresses. Most of the others 
quoted Scripture, some of them rather 
extensively. All of the speakers 
sounded a depth of religious conviction 
in what they said which would have 
worthy of much more mature 
They spoke with great poise and 

and earnestness. They con- 

sidered the plight of the world into 
which their lot being thrust and 
they faced with a high sense of respon- 
sibility the tasks that lay ahead of them. 
Democracy is threatened, they were say- 
ing. “It cannot live without us and the 
ideals of our faith. We are responsible 
for the destiny of America, of our world. 
We will see that America lives by our 
faith and we will do our best for our 
world.’”” These quoted words are of our 
choosing, but they represent the 
tenor of the addresses and poems of 
the evening. 


been 
years. 
dignity 


was 


own 


At several points during the rapid 
succession of speakers the beautifully 


trained glee club sang the National 
Anthem and hymns to point up the 
theme: “God of our Fathers,’”’ “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God,”’ “‘A Charge 


to Keep I Have,” and others. 

We knew a great many of these boys 
and girls. They are normal young peo- 
ple with the usual faults. How could 
they fail to have faults, reared as they 
have been in an adult world such as 
ours? The thing that impressed us 
though was their determination to have 
their say about democracy and what 
they would do toward its cause. Democ- 
racy meant fair play to them, fair play 
to people of all the races: it meant 
work to do, and work was just as good 
done by “hands black as withered mush- 
rooms” as by those of lighter hue. 

We sat there thinking of the brilliant 
light shining on America’s horizon, shin- 
ing because of the dream shining in 
these hearts. We sat there remember- 
ing, too, that this high school has been 
permeated strangely by a Christian in- 
fuence. The Bible has been taught 


there. This school is known as one of 
the great secondary schools of the south. 
We remembered our own children who 
are receiving training in it and we were 
grateful. We remembered a conver- 
sation with its principal, who leaves 
next month to become supervisor of 
high schools in Virginia. We were in 
his office. Behind my back was a por- 
trait of Christ. We have forgotten what 
the conversation was about, but we re- 
member these words: ‘I would not be 
the head of a school in which his teach- 
ings could not be taught,”’ the principal 
said as he made a gesture toward the 
picture. 

We are at home now and it is bed- 
time. We will go to sleep tonight feel- 
ing more contented than we would have 
felt had some speaker been imported 
to give advice to this wonderful group 
of young people. We believe more 
firmly than we did a few hours ago in 
the security of our world and in the 
wonders God works in human hearts.— 
Wm. &., df. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Such Language! 





MADE these notebook jottings at 

the 161st General Assembly in Buf- 

falo. Included in the jottings are 
words frequently mispronounced by the 
speakers at the assembly. Here is the 
list: “Babtize”’ for baptize (along with 

“hosbil” for hospital), “Worshington”’ 
for Washington, “redooce” for reduce 
(also, “dooty,” “institooshun,’ “stoo- 
dent’), “thum” for them, “pome’’ for 
poem, “‘becuz” for because, “jest’’ for just, 
“nooze” for news (it needs a strong “‘u” 
sound), “hoar’” for horror (remember, 
two syllables), “are” for our (again and 
again it was “Are Father who art in 
heaven.” Practice on this one: “Are our 
horses in the stable?’’) 

The final “‘s’’ was often lost. I should 
suggest daily practice to limber the tongue 
on such words as “desks,” “tasks’—any- 
thing ending with “k.” 

The noblest word the preacher is privi- 
leged to utter is “God.’’ Usually this 
came out, “Gawd.” Much of the trouble 
arises from drawing the word up into the 


nose. May I suggest going off alone 
and singing the word at a variety of 


pitches? This has helped me get just 
the placement resonance I think the name 
deserves. 

If a general criticism of 
speakers were to be made, 
on the score of a deadly monotony in 
voice pitch. Many were either “attic 
screamers” or “cellar rumblers.” The 
voice should range through the whole 
house. It should pause for a moment 
in the vestibule, gathering itself, making 
sure of such things as audience attention 
and acoustics, and ridding itself of the 
outer garments—hoarseness, tightness, 
ete. It should sit in the drawing room, 
poised and dignified, and pass through 
the kitchen rattling a few pots and pans 
just to show it has a sense of humor. 
It should ascend the stairway, now with 
stately tread as some gradual climax is 


Assembly 
it would be 
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achieved, now two steps at a time as 
some sudden climax is reached. It should 
tiptoe through the bedrooms, considerate 
of those who ought not be awakened too 
abruptly. It should bravely explore the 
attic, loudly sweeping away dust and 
cobwebs. Once at least during every 
sermon it should climb out onto the roof 
and boldly proclaim itself for all the 
world to hear. 

The voice should not always stay up- 
stairs. It may go down the steps slowly 
or swiftly, as the occasion demands. It 


may even be permitted, now and then, 
to slide down the railing. 

The cellar, most assuredly, should be 
entered, and the deep, sepulchral tones 
will give the proper note to passages of 
warning and holy exhortation. 

But don’t keep the voice too long in 
any one room. 

Yes, show this to your wife. You 
may think yourself guiltess where all the 
above is concerned. She will tell you the 
truth.—George L. Kress in Monday Morn- 
ing. 








WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Holding a form of godliness, but 
having denied the power thereof.’’—II 
Tim. 3:5. 


MOTOR CLUB BULLETIN, near 
Easter time, had a picture on the 
front called ‘Easter Lilies.” The 

flowers were pretty enough, but that was 
not all. The lilies were in a vase on 
an antique marble-topped table, in front 
of some ancient wall paper, and beside 
the lilies were one large pulpit Bible 
and a pair of spectacles such as have not 
been on the market since about 1900. 


All of this is sadly symbolic, not of 
religion as it is, but or religion as it 
is thought to be. The art-photographer 
who placed those objects together sug- 
gested two mistakes about religion, spe- 
cifically about Christianity, since it was 
a Christian Bible there on the table. 
First is the mistake of thinking it a 
collector’s item. The Easter message, 
the out-of-date Bible, the antique table 
and the antiquated spectacles, not to 
mention the wallpaper, are all of one 
piece. 


Religion, it is delicately hinted, is an 
antique. It interests the same kind of 
people who collect marble-topped tables, 
cover their walls with 18-century repro- 
ductions, and whose interest in the Bible, 
if any, is that of a book-collector, not 
that of a reader. The Christian message, 
one gathers from that picture, is one 
which could have been believed by 
people who lived long ago, it might be 
credible to persons who never read a 
modern book. .but not now. 


It is not a hostile attitude, it may be 
quite sentimental, as people grow senti- 
mental over old books and old furniture. 
But for all practical purposes it is 
deadly. Young people as a rule are not 
interested in antiques. Once they are 
convinced that religion is an antique, 
they will leave it out of their hearts and 
lives. To kill religion it is not neces 
sary to have a generation hostile to it 
All you need is a generation that doesn't 
eare. The likelihood of reviving a relig- 
ious generation following a completely 
non-religious one is small. There are 
difficulties enough in passing faith on 
from parents to children; but passing it 
on from grandparents to grandchildren is 
enormously harder. We love Grandpa 
but we don’t imitate him. We send his 
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old Bible off to the Salvation Army, we 
bury his curious old spectacles with 
him... and his faith dies with him. 


NOTHER MISTAKE is over-empha- 

sizing the aesthetic element in 

Christianity. Easter lilies are 
lovely, the dark Bible makes an interest- 
ing “foil’’ to the white marble table, it 
is a very pretty picture. And to some 
people that is about all religion is, a 
pretty picture. They like to see a Gothic 
tower on the suburban skyline. They 
will ride some miles to see a eucharistic 
congress. They love the spectacle of a 
whole city celebrating Easter. They ad- 





mire the quaint Elizabethan English of 
the King James version and they deplore 
all attempts to modernize this 17th- 
century classic. They like eloquent 
sermons, at least they like for sermons 
to be eloquent. They will do a good 
deal of work on altar guilds and flower 
committees. But the root of the matter 
is not in them. 

These two mistakes can be made by 
people outside the church, or in_ it. 
People who are outside the church and 
who make these mistakes about the Chris- 
tian faith will never appreciate it for 
what it is and never feel a need for it. 
Religion will seem like a pleasant hobby 
at best, something quite optional, some- 
thing good for a more leisurely age, some- 
thing which those who have time for 
it are welcome to enjoy. But the hard- 
pressed, the busy people, and above all 
the people down in the depths of life’s 
frustations and failures, will not take 


the time to look at pretty pictures. And 
they never will look toward lilies and 
a closed Bible. They never will see 
religion at all, until and unless some- 
one shows them what alone gives mean- 
ing to the lilies and life to the book— 
the Christ who is the real truth about 
the real God. 


7 HEN PEOPLE inside the church 
make either of these mistakes, 
the result may be even more 

tragic. For they may end by being de- 
voted followers of the antique, or of the 
aesthetic, and never know the true beauty 
of the Ancient of Days. Eyeing the lilies, 
they may forget what the lilies mean; 
cherishing the book, they may never seek 
the Spirit within and beyond it. 

Yet the picture is not wholly false. 
Our religion has its roots in the past, 
it was not invented yesterday. It is 
as ancient as man. Yet it can never 
be a hand-me-down. It must be fresh- 
born in each new generation, in each 
new Christian. Our faith is also beauti- 
ful, the bearer and the creator of beauty. 
But it is never beauty alone which is 
vital. Only when it is fused with the 
true and the good is it truly Christian. 
For the beauty of our religion is not 
something to be looked at; it is some 
thing to be lived. 





STRAYING CHURCH MEMBERS 


USED TO HAVE a cow which I 

staked out. But she was bad 

about breaking loose, and wander- 
ing around. She would cross busy 
roads, endangering herself and others. 
She would stray into yards, gardens, and 
fields where she had no business being. 
And when [ found her, she would raise 
her head and look at me with her big, 
innocent eyes as if to say, “What are 
you angry about? I have a rope around 
my neck.”’ 

The cow reminds me of those “church 
members” who claim membership in 
some congregation ‘‘back home” or off 
in some city where they once lived. They 
have a “rope” around their necks, and 
they say, “Why get excited? I’m a 
church member.” But they tend to wan- 
der where they ought not to go. They 
are unattached, and they are a bother to 
the church where they are, and do not 
contribute the full values of their lives 
and means either where they are or 
where they have been. They require 
time of the minister and other church 
members which ought to be spent in 
more constructive efforts, instead of in 
trying to gather back the straying mem- 
bers.—-EDWARD D. HAMNER in the 
Christian-Evangelist. 
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Military high school and junior college for boys. 
Law, Business Administration, Physical Education. 
Modern dormitories and equipment. 
Write: 


vised study. 
for school year beginning September 19. 


In the Hill Country of Texas 


Engineering, Pre-Medical, Pre- 
Individual attention and super- 
Reservations now being received 


The Registrar; Schreiner Institute; Box U; Kerrville, Texas. 











CHURCH NEWS 
Mo-Ranch Is Called 


**Tremendous Success 


Texas News Letter 





Biggest news of the summer to Texas 
Presbyterians has been the Mo-Ranch 
Assembly. This has been in the talking 
stage for a year. Now it is a reality. 
Conferences have been held there and 
every conference has been declared a 
tremendous success. Attendance has 
taxed the facilities. The usability of 
this estate has been entirely satisfactory 
and the spiritual tone of the conferences 
has been high. Plans have been com- 
pleted for launching a campaign in 
October to complete the payment for 
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Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
ene of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 
ay. 

For information and catalog, write 
Colonel Chas. 8. Roller, Jr., Principal. 


Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 

A four-year college for men and 
women, 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing 
mate; modern buildings; 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment.. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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this property and to provide for future 
expansion in the facilities. Plans call 
for construction of a central dining 
room, another dormitory and additional 
facilities for housing family units. 


Legislature Spends Much Money 
But Also Provides for Institutions 

The recently-adjourned Texas Legis- 
lature will likely go down in history as 
the greatest ‘“‘spending session.’”’ The 
Legislature seemed not only eager to 
spend but also eager to avoid adding to 
the tax bills. When the 51st session 
began there was a $100,000,000 balance 
in the general fund. It was saved from 
closing with a $17,000,000 deficit by 
Governor Beauford Jester’s veto of a 
few bills shortly before his sudden 
death. Redeeming feature of the legis- 
lative session was that eleemosynary in- 
stitutions, juvenile care, and the prison 
and school systems came in for a fair 
share. 


Entirely New Plan Approved 
For State School System 

Those who object to federal support 
and control in education may well look 
to Texas for her pattern as set by the 
Gilmer-Aikin bills. These measures 
completely revise the public school sys- 
tem of the state. Chief advantages are 
pointed out to be: (1) The authority 
of public education has been centralized 
in a 21-member board of education, with 
one member elected from each congres- 
sional district; (2) The administration 
will be in the hands of a professional 
educator, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, employed by the board; (3) 
Higher qualifications and larger salaries 
will guarantee a more efficient staff of 
teachers over the entire state. Rewards 
for service and training will induce con- 
tinued study and faithful service; (4) 
The automatic financing program will 
give schools a priority in the omnibus 
tax. This will guarantee the funds 
which will be almost double the amount 
formerly spent by the state in public 
education; (5) The assessment of the 
tax on a sliding scale determined by 
ability to pay is another new feature; 
this will be determined by the Economic 
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610 E. Broad Street 





Open All Night 


Index of the State Better Business 
Bureau. It is interesting to note that 
under this plan, Harris County, which 
has about one-tenth of the population of 
the state, will have to provide one-tenth 
of this money; (6) Appropriations to 
school districts will be made, not on a 
census report but on the basis of actual 
average attendance; school districts now 
dormant must reactivate or consolidate; 
this will awaken a greater interest in 
seeing that the compulsory attendance 
laws are enforced, it is explained. 


Latourette Will Be Guest 
Professor at Austin Seminary 


Austin Seminary’s graduate term 
(January) will feature Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, professor of missions and 
Oriental history at Yale University. 
Other news from the seminary is that 
a contract has been let for the new li- 
brary and work has already begun. 
This completely air-conditioned build- 
ing will contain reading rooms, faculty 
studies, student carrells, and stacks for 
150,000 books. It will also include a 
projection room and a library of audio- 
visual aids. The seminary has recently 
secured from the City of Austin the 
greater part of a park which joins the 
campus. Other plans call for the erec- 
tion of student apartments and a “mis- 
sion court.’”’ A board-faculty develop- 
ment committee is guiding present plans 
and looking toward future develop- 
ments. 


Delaney Resigns as President 
Of Schreiner Institute 


Schreiner Institute’s only president 
has resigned. J. J. Delaney, who has 
led the synod’s only preparatory school 
and junior college in its years of steady 
growth, announced his resignation at 
the recent commencement. Dr. De- 
laney’s successor has not yet been 
named; meanwhile he continues as act- 
ing president. 


Large Plans Made for AC 
Centennial Observance 


The centennial celebration of Austin 
College in Sherman becomes increas- 
ingly the center of attention in this 
area. Joint meetings of the US and 
USA Synods of Texas and the US Synod 
of Oklahoma will be held there at that 
tinfe—October 4—-and George A. But- 
rick, pastor of the Madison Avenue 
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church, New York, has been secured as 
the principal speaker. Publishers of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK are 
working with the college officials in the 
preparation of a centennial edition of 
that paper in recognition of the event 
with the publication date set for Sep- 
tember 26. 


Texas Is Found to Be Heartily 
In Favor of Reorganization Plan 


Daily papers, taking their cue from 
certain speakers on the floor of the re- 
cent General Assembly, have given the 
impression that members of the Synod 
of Texas are not in sympathy with the 
program of re-organization which the 
Assembly approved. This correspon- 
dent, however, has found only the great- 
est enthusiasm for this new program 
both on the part of ministers and lay- 
men throughout the synod. 


Committee Seeks Buildings 
For New Mexico Schools 


New Mexico’s state superintendent of 
schools, Charles L. Rose, has appointed 
a committee to inquire into school con- 
ditions in counties affected by District 
Judge E. T. Hensley’s decision in the so- 
called Dixon case. One of the commit- 
tee’s major tasks will be to find school 
buildings in communities affected by 
the verdict. Judge Hensley declared 
that public schools could not be con- 
ducted in buildings owned by the 
Roman Catholic Church, or in any 
building not under the absolute control 
of public school authorities. 


Miscellany 


Daniel Clark. 21-year-old Negro of 
Dallas, was approved by Dallas Presby- 
tery as a candidate for the ministry and 
was taken under the care of the presby- 
tery at its summer meeting (OUTLOOK, 
May 23). He is the first Negro to be 
under the care of the presbytery. ... 
Texas Baptists are to start work soon 
on their $75,000 FM radio station in 
Dallas with the expectation that broad- 
casting will begin by November 1. 


. 











Build and Equip Now Under 


Broadway Plan Church Finance 





and continue to build as long as you 
can reach your possibilities. 

The method contemplates the issu- 
ance of 5 per cent semi-annual inter- 
est coupon bonds maturing serially 
over 13 years. 

They build and equip the church and 
at the same time constitute a safe, 
dependable investment for the mem- 
bers and others. 


Full information furnished on request. 
BROADWAY PLAN 
1408 Sterling Bldg., 


Houston, Texas. 
J. S. Bracewell, Director. 
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Harder to Provide Ministers 
Than to Build Adequate Churches 

The staggering figures in the report 
of the General Assembly marked “‘build- 
ing expense” will indicate the enthusi- 
asm and the sacrifice being made to pro- 
vide Presbyterian churches for the 
throngs of people are coming to Texas. 
The scarcity of ministers is a greater 
problem than that of providing build- 
ings in which to worship. 

R. MATTHEW LYNN. 

Midland. 


At the Conferences 





Montreat Fund Grows 


Montreat’s improvement fund campaign 
reports that Montreat Day gifts run past 
the estimated $8,000 to $9,475 already in 
hand with more expected. Individual 
gifts are being sought this summer to 
total $100,000. Already the sum has 
reached $12,958, including one $10,000 
gift. The new conference building is be- 
ing surveyed by contractors and work on 
the 50-room unit is expected to be re- 
sumed soon. 


Massanetta Springs, Aug. 14-28 

Advance reservations at Massanetta 
Springs, Va., for the Bible conference 
late in August are said to indicate the 
largest attendance to date. The pro- 
gram boasts five speakers from England 
and Scotland, two bishops, seven pastors 
of metropolitan churches, an interna- 
nationally known Christian statesman, 
four seminary professors, a world tra- 
veler and publisher. This two weeks 
conference, August 14-28, lists such 
names as Muriel Lester, the Wm, R. 
Forresters, Geo. M. Docherty, J. Sidlow 
Baxter, Edwin Holt Hughes, Arthur J. 
Moore, John Sutherland Bonnell, Hehry 
Hitt Crane, Oscar F. Blackwelder, Chas. 
R. Goff, Raymond I. Lindquist, Ross 
Stover, P. D. Miller, E, Stanley Jones, 
D. Elton Trueblood, Jesse H. Baird, Wil- 
bur M. Smith, and Roy L. Smith. 


Myers Park Church Re-Studies 


One of the features of the recent lea- 
dership school at Montreat, N. C., was 
the report from the Myers Park Church, 
Charlotte, N. C., which is making a 
thorough re-study of its religious edu- 
eation program. Much of this followed 
the lines established by the re-study con- 
ducted for the Assembly’s religious edu- 
cation committee under the leadership 
of Lewis J. Sherrill. The Queens Col- 
lege program gears into the work of the 
Myers Park church and other Charlotte 
churches through its leadership  pro- 
gram. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Songs of Thankfulness 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 7, 1949 
Psalms 92:1-5; 103:1-11. 


Psalm 92 is a song of individual 
thanksgiving. The Psalmist had prob- 
ably been ill, and for that reason had 
felt all the more keenly the slandering 
aspersions of his enemies, who were 
also the enemies of the Lord. When 
deliverance comes, and the discomfiture 
of his enemies is complete, he pours 
out his heart in praise. So think some 
modern scholars. Others agree with 
Kirkpatrick: 


“It is clear that the Psalm is not 
merely an expression of individual gra- 
titude for personal mercies. The Psalm- 
its speaks on behalf of the community of 
Israel, as a representative of the true 
members of it. Such jubilant thanks- 
giving must surely have been prompted 
by some particular exhibition of Jeho- 
van’s sovereign power on behalf of his 
people; and it is most natural to connect 
the Psalm with the judgment of Baby- 
lion and the Restoration from the Ex- 
ile.’”’ 


Whatever the origin of the Psalm, it 
met a universal need, and expressed a 
universal sentiment, so was taken up 
into the nation’s hymnbook. It was used 
especially in the Sabbath worship, be- 
cause that was the day especially de- 
voted to the divine praise. 


It Is Good to Give Thanks 


“It is a good thing to give thanks 
_ 2? Why? Why do parents teach their 
children to say “Thank you” to those 
who render them a service? Why do 
we continue the practice when we are 
grown? Is it merely that others may 
continue to serve us? Or is it also be- 
cause an adult or a child who accepts 
the service of others without at least 
a simple “Thank you” has somehow 
shriveled his own soul. If a person grew 
up and accepted all favors, including 
those of his own parents, merely as 
a matter of personal due, if he felt no 
gratitude and expressed no gratitude, 
his personality would not blossom as it 
should. As Roy L. Smith has said, “A 
man who has no spirit of thanksgiving 
in his heart will find no joy in living.” 
If we are not thankful for the blessings 
that we have received, then our trou- 
bles assume undue proportions, and we 
are not able to hold them in proper sub- 
ordination. As Roy L. Smith puts it, 
“When a man begins to survey his ‘bene- 
fits’ he discovers that his troubles be- 
gin to shrink.” Perhaps that is why 
Paul writes in Phil. 6:6-7, ‘‘In nothing 
be anxious, but in everything by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God. 
And the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding shall guard your 
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hearts and your thoughts in Christ Je 
sus.’’ Many times [ had gone to God 
with prayer and supplication and failed 
to find the peace of which Paul speaks; 
perhaps that has been your experience, 
too. Then one day, a good many years 
ago now, I discovered that little phrase 
“with thanksgiving,’ which [J had never 
really noted before. And I have come 
to believe, not from anything which |] 
have read in any book, but simply from 
my own experience and the experience 
of other persons with whom [| have 
talked, that that little phrase is the key 
to the great promise. I have never gone 
to God in my own time of trouble, in 
times of physical danger, or in times of 
inner stress, in prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving, thanksgiving for the 
blessings I have enjoyed in the past, 
thanksgiving for the blessings I enjoy 
even in my hour of deepest trial, thanks- 
giving for the grace of God which is 
available to me through Jesus Christ, 
but that I have found something at least 
of the peace of which Paul writes. 
Thanksgiving, then, is a duty, but more, 
it is an experience which enriches the 
soul of the one who gives thanks and 
gladdens the heart of the one who re- 
ceives it. If that is true even in our 
human contacts, how much more in our 
divine contacts, 

“It is a good thing to give thanks 
unto Jehovah and to sing praises (to 
join our hearts and voices with those 
of other men) unto thy name, O Most 
High.” The name of God always means 
God’s character as it has become known 
to us. The name of God meant much 
to the psalmist. He had come to know 
him as the moral governor of the uni- 
verse, the ruler of men and of nations. 
It means infinitely more to us. For to 
us he is the Father of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. 

“To show forth thy lovingkindness in 
the morning and thy faithfulness every 
night.’””’ Morning and evening are the 
most appropriate times for prayer. Men 
and women who are most in earnest 
about their spiritual lives will look to 
God in the morning before the day’s 
work is begun and return to him in the 
evening when the day’s work is done. 
If we have not learned to find God in 
the regular routine of life we need 
not be surprised if we fail to find him 
in the great crises of life. And as 
we pray we need to remember constantly 
his lovingkindness and his faithfulness 
—his faithfulness to his covenant prom- 
ises, his lovingkindness which goes so 
far beyond our desert, and is always 
ready to forgive us for our sins. 


The musical instruments mentioned 
in verse 3 were those used in the wor- 
ship of the Temple. Their place has 
been taken for us by the piano, the or- 
gan, sometimes the violin and orches- 
tra. Organ and choir can never take 
the place of our own voice lifted in 
thanksgiving and praise; but rightly 
used, they enable us to lift our hearts to 
a higher strain. 

In the first three verses the Psalmist 
has been speaking of the value of 
thanksgiving; in vss. 4-5 he explains the 
ground of his thanksgiving. 

“For thou, Jehovah, hast made me 
glad through thy work.” He is speak- 
ing of the particular work which God 
has accomplished for him, personally or 
for the nation. For us that work means 
the work accomplished through Jesus 
Christ, but more, the work which he 
has done for each of us as individuals, 
and also the blessings which he has 
showered upon our nation, ‘‘The works” 
of which he speaks in vs. 5 are plainly 
not the works of creation, though that 
too is a fit subject for praise, but here 
the works of divine providence, that di- 
vine providence which we have come 
to know makes ‘all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God” 
(Rom. 8:28). It is true that the 
thoughts of God ‘‘are very deep’’—often, 
if not always beyond our understanding, 
yet we know that our lives, our destinies 
are safe in his hands, and that some 
day we shall know even as now we are 
fully known. 

The grounds of our thanksgiving are 
dealt with more fully in the 103rd 
Psalm, one of the most beautiful, one 
of the most inspiring of all the psalms. 


Bless the Lord, O My Soul 

We have first the call to praise. ‘‘Bless 
the Lord, O my soul.” Soul is simply 
an expression for the psalmist’s own self 
or personality. ‘And all that is within 
me, bless his holy name;’’ all that is 
within me, not as opposed to outward 
or mere lip service (though that may 
be included), but as expressing the de- 
sire to enlist every thought, faculty, 
power and capacity; the heart with its 
affections, the will, the conscience, and 
the reason; in a word, the whole spirit- 
ual being, all in man that is best and 
highest, to the same heavenly service. 
God’s name, as we recall, is used to in- 
dicate the revealed character of God. 
The psalmist then realizes that the holi- 
ness of God’s character needs to be 
praised by all the powers and faculties 
of his being. 

At the same time he realizes the dan- 
ger or the temptation that besets him 
and all others of God’s children, the per- 
sistent tendency to accept God’s gifts as 
a matter of course, to forget our per- 
sonal obligation to him. And so he 
continues: ‘‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits.’’ 


For God’s Personal Blessings, 1-5 
The first of the divine benefits for 
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which he is grateful is the forgiveness 
of his sins: ‘‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits: who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities.”” The 
psalmist thanks God, not simply that he 
has forgiven some few of his transgres- 
sions, but that he has forgiven all of his 
iniquities. Today we accept the divine 
forgiveness so much as a matter of 
course that we are apt to overlook how 
important it is to our peace. If we were 
not certain of forgiveness how anxious 
we should be. As a matter of fact our 
gratitude should be even greater than 
that of the psalmist. We know as he 
did not what it has cost God, the death 
of his only begotten Son. 

The second of the divine benefits 
which the psalmist calls to mind is the 
healing of his diseases. The word should 
not be limited to bodily sickness, but 
properly includes all the ailments, bod- 
ily, mental, and spiritual, to which man 
is heir. God is the great physician who 
can and does make man whole. As Roy 
L. Smith has said, ‘“‘The doctors never 
heal anyone; they only give nature a 
chance to do her work without inter- 
ference. Every case of healing is di- 
vine healing.” The work of the physi- 
cian is essential, and we cannot be too 
grateful for our amazing advances in 
the science of medicine and health. But 
we should not forget either that faith is 
an immense fact even in our bodily con- 
dition, and generally and sometimes de- 
cisively enters into our healing. All of 
the means which God has provided are 
blessed, but sometimes they are effec- 
tive only when we look in faith to the 
God, who, in the last analysis heals all 
our diseases.”’ 

God forgives all our iniquities, he 
heals all our diseases, he also redeems 
our lives from destruction. It may be 
that the psalmist had particularly in 
mind the deliverance of the Jews from 
Babylon. God has redeemed the people 
from certain annihilation, and in that 
redemption he had shared. Yet to us 
certainly, and to him perhaps, it has a 
wider significance. We all come sooner 
or later to the grave; our physical life 
comes to an abrupt end; but faith in 
God assures us that our real life con- 
tinues. He redeems our life from de- 
struction. 

The blessings which the psalmist has 
mentioned so far are in a sense negative. 
They all have to do with great deliver- 
ances, deliverances from evil—sin, dis- 
ease and death. For his fourth blessing 
he turns to a more positive good. God 
crowns us with lovingkindness and ten- 
der mercies. He delivers us from all 
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evil, but he crowns his goodness to us 
by bestowing on us the many evidences 
of his love. It is a general expression 
which is used. The psalmist does not 
count his many blessings one by one. It 
would be impossible to do so, for God 
is the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift. Many of these gifts are enjoyed 
by us all; many are peculiar to each 
one of us as individuals. 

For his fiifth and final blessing the 
psalmist is forced to resort to another 
general expression—‘“who satisfieth thy 
desire (King James version—‘mouth’’) 
with good things so that thy youth is re- 
newed like the eagle’s. The psalmist is 
convinced that God has provided for the 
proper satisfaction of all our rightful 
desires. Spurgeon says, ‘‘many a world- 
ling is satiated, but not one is satisfied.” 
God satisfies us, not with rich things, 
or with many things, not with every- 
thing for which we ask, but good things. 
The result is that those who trust in 
God shall be strong and bouyant as the 
eagle; they have an inner source of 
strength that seems to renew their 
youth. 


For God’s Gracious Dealing With His 
People, 6-10. 


So far the psalmist has praised God 
for the blessings which he has enjoyed 
as an individual. In the second stanza 
he passes from his own experience to 
that of the church at large. God’s mercy 
to the individual is only a part of that 
vast circle of mercy which embraces 
all the people of God. “Jehovah exe- 
cuteth righteous acts and judgments for 
all that are oppressed.”” That truth has 
been illustrated again in the deliverance 
of Judah from the Babylonians. 

But the psalmist’s thought takes a 
wider range. In response to Moses’ 
prayer God had revealed himself as a 
“God, merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger and abundant in lovingkindness.”’ 
(Ex. 33:13; 34:6). All of his subse- 
quent dealings with Israel, the psalmist 
says in effect, have been in accordance 
with that revelation: ‘‘He made known 
his ways unto Moses, his doings unto 
the children of Israel.’’ In all his deal- 
ing with men he has shown his patience 
and sympathy. Over and over again he 
has given man another chance. 

True, he does at times give vent to 
his anger against sin. There are some 
people today who think that because God 
is love, he will never punish sin, but 
that is not the Biblical idea. He is in- 
deed slow to anger, yet the time comes 
when he must, as it were, bring a suit 
against his people and convict them of 
their sin. But he will not stay angry 
always, or as the psalmist puts it, ‘“‘He 
will not always chide, neither will he 
keep his anger forever.’’ It is true that 
he might find constant cause for striv- 
ing with us, for we have always some- 
thing which is contrary to his holy mind. 
But whenever we turn to him in peni- 
tence he is always ready to forgive. In 
spite of his punishments, therefore, 


which he has sent upon his people, the 
psalmist is quick to acknowledge: ‘‘He 
hath not dealt with us after our sins, 
nor rewarded us according to our iniqui- 
ties.”’ 


For the Greatness of His Forgiving 
Love, 11-14 


The psalmist’s mention of God’s gra- 
cious dealings with his people has led 
him to speak of his forgiving love. In 
this stanza he tries to express the in- 
finity of that love: ‘“‘For as the heavens 
are high above the earth, so great is 
his loving kindness toward them that 
fear him.” How high are the heavens 
above the earth? It bankrupts our imag- 
ination. It can never be measured. 
Neither is there any measure or limit 
to the love of God. Once more the 
psalmist tries to illustrate the mercy 
of God. ‘As far as the east is from 
the west, so far hath he removed our 
transgression from us.’’ How far is the 
east -from the west? We could travel 
around the world in either direction, and 
east would still be east and west would 
still be west. The distance is infinite. 
So far has God removed out sins from 
us. 


A third time the psalmist tries to pic- 
ture the love of God. It is one of the 
finest pictures of the Old Testament: 
“Like as a father pitieth his children, 
Jehovah pitieth them that fear him.” 
“We know how precious is our human 
fatherhood, caring for us in our weak- 
ness, patient with us and providing for 
all our needs. But human fatherhood 
at its fairest and best is only a faint re- 
flection of the divine Fatherhood, a drop 
out of the infinite fatherly love of God. 
This is our deepest faith, this under- 
girds the universe with the assurance 
that it is friendly toward us, this 
is our trust and peace.” This. in- 
finite love of God, the psalmist goes 
on to indicate, is based on a per- 
fect understanding of our natures, 
and will endure to the end of 
time. And so he ends his psalm as he 
had begun, with a universal call to 
praise. 


For Further Consideration 


Why should we praise God? What are 
the things for which we should be most 
thankful. What blessings of God are 
we most inclined to forget? Can we be 
thankful in times of loss and sorrow? 
Which of the many blessings that the 
psalmist names means the most to us? 
What special reasons for gratitude to 
God has our country at the present 
time? What special reasons for grati- 
tude to God have we at the present 
time? 
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BOOK NOTES 


BIRD LIFE IN WINGTON. By J. 
Calvin Reid. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 122 pp. $1.50. 


His knowledge of bird-lore has been 
put to good use by Dr. Reid in their 
thirty sermonettes. Familiar birds are 
carefully selected to represent characters 
familiar in every community. The story 
in which each finds its place points up 
skillfully a lesson for life. 

Juniors and Pioneers will enjoy read- 
ing these stories for themselves. Parents 
will profit by reading them to younger 
children. Pastors who encourage the fam- 
ily pew, and more of us should, will find 
that while the children enjoy them the 
adults will not miss the morals directed 
at them in most of the stories. 

R. MATTHEW LYNN. 
Midland, Texas 





PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL AMERICA. By Henry F. 
May. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
287 pp. $3.50. 


No thoughtful Protestant, 
in the rise of the Social Gospel and 
particularly in the changing attitude of 
the American churches toward the issuses 
brought about by large scale industrial- 
ism can afford to overlook this unusual 
work. 

Dr. May, an accomplished social scien- 
tist with a deep interest in the church, 
has made a careful study from original 
sources of this significant shift, his is a 
book which will hold the interest of both 
minister and layman alike. 

During the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury the church was an ardent defender 
of the economic status quo of religion 
and lassez-faire. The “summit of com- 
plancency” was reached in the post-bellum 
period 1861-1876. ‘“Buttressed by the 
nearly unanimous opinion of academic 
authorities, sustained by the growing 
wealth and power of the church-going 
middle-class American Protestanism main- 
tained its support of the combined social 
and religious orthodoxy developed in the 
prewar period. Christian, America was 
still being guided by the Unseen Hand; 
church and nation were sound. Greed 
at the top could be ignored or accepted 
as a tool of progress. Misery at the 
bottom could be waved aside as inevi- 
table or, at most, treated by a program 
of guarded and labored philantropy.” 

Leaders of the church were aroused 
from this social and economic compla- 
cency by a series of violent and large-scale 
labor conflicts (1877 1886 and particu- 
larly the pullman strike of 1892-4) by 
the rapid growth of great cities, which 
became not only the centers of progress 
in the arts, sciences, business, industry 
and philanthropy, but also the breeding 
grounds of poverty, misery, vice and 
crime, and finally by the shocking reali- 
zation that city wage earners were largely 
alienated from the church. Spokesmen 
for religion, Dr. May points out, were in- 
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fluenced by the social criticism of econo- 
mists and sociologists, but much more by 
their own close experience of misery and 
want. 

i By 1895, which is as far as the author 
traces the movement, the basis of the 
social gospel was firmly laid. 

“As religious writers of this period 
frequently pointed out, the churches had 
become middle-class institutions. The 
scecial gospel, full of optimism for the 
American future, sacrificing only a min- 
imum of individualism to the urgent de- 
mand for social action, was a middle- 
clas creed. That it why it was able,for 
a large section of the American church 
public, to shatter once and for all, the 
ironbound economic theories which had 
confined Protestant thought since before 
the Civil War. Its varied spokesmen 
agreed at least that social improvement 
was not either impossible, irrelevant or 
irreligious.” 

According to Dr. May, the Presbyte- 
rians, including both US and USA, were 
far less concerned in this early social 
movement than any other major church. 
“The reasons for the relative conserva- 
tism of this denomination are obvious. 
Its members, especially the influential 
city elements, were traditionally of the 
upper social and economic groups. 
Through the important part played by 
elders in Presbyterian church govern- 
ment, wealthy laymen had an especially 
influential role.” 

It will be difficult for anyone to pass 
a fair judgment upon the movement to- 
ward social Christianity which has con- 
tinued to develop up to the present time 
unless he has a fair knowledge of the 
facts set forth in this significant study. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


30 STORIES I LIKE TO TELL. By 


Margaret W. Eggleston. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 140 pages, 


$1.50. 

This is a collection of 30 stories that 
boys and girls will like to read and to 
hear told. Some of them have appeared 
in Mrs. Eggleston’s other volumes of 
stories, but at least one-half of them are 
new stories and all are very appropriate 
for illustrations, both in home and 
church school, teaching, for youth group 
meetings, for youth worship services, 
etc. Practically all of the stories are 
about boys and girls, their dreams, 
ambitions, and achievements. 

A thrilling one well written is ‘‘Mat- 
thew, The Negro Boy Who Won Ever- 
lasting Fame.” This is the story of 
Matthew Henson who as a young boy 
longed to become an officer on a big 
ship. His dream came true; and be- 
cause of his own efforts, loyalty, and 
efficiency, he was chosen by Rear Ad- 
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miral Robert E. Peary to be the one to 
leave his name along with Peary’s at the 
North Pole. 

This volume of human stories will be 
much used and enjoyed by the youth 
and the leaders in any church school. 

MRS. L. C. MAJORS. 


Richmond, Va. 
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CHANGES 

Edward L. Beall, Plattsburg, Mo., will 
become pastor of the Fairland Heights 
church, Independence, Mo., August 1. 
This church was organized in 1947 and 
since that time has been served by sup- 
ply ministers. Mr. Beall’s address is 
9400 E. 16th St. 

Kenneth J. Foreman, Jr., who has 
been studying at the Yale Institute of 
Far Eastern Languages, is sailing imme- 
diately for Kunming, Yunnan Province, 
China. His wife and children will be 
at Mrs. Foreman’s mother’s home, in 
Knoxville, Tenn., 107 Lapsley Place. 

Frederick V. Poag has resigned his 
pastorate at Second church, Alexandria, 
Va., and is now studying at Union Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Va. 

R. O. Lucke from Greenville, W. Va., 
to Rockbridge Baths, Va., effective Aug. 
i. 

Theoderic E. Roberts, Jr., after a 
long illness, is now restored to health 
and has been installed as pastor of the 
Community Presbyterian (USA) church, 
Lakeside, Calif. Box 239. 

Ruby M. Hudson, formerly pastor at 
Old Hickory, Tenn., has been installed 
as pastor of the Third church, Louis- 
ville, K. His address is 757 S. 43rd St., 
Louisville 11. 

H. L. Ross from Richmond, Va., to 
Degollado #37, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico. 


SHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 

Roy H. Parker, a Southern Baptist 
minister who has supervisory chaplain, 
Far East Command, has been nominated 
by President Truman to become Army 
chief of chaplains, succeeding Luther D. 
Miller whose tour of duty has been com- 
pleted. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE 

James I. McCord, dean of Austin, 
Texas, seminary, will deliver lectures 
each day for ten days at the summer 
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school for ministers, St. Andrew’s Col- 
lege, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. His 
theme is “The New Reformation.” The 
conference is under the aupices of the 
Saskatchewan Conference, the United 
Church of Canada. 


HEADS COMMUNITY CHURCHES 

Roy A. Burkhart, Columbus, Ohio, 
was re-elected president of the National 
Council of Community Churches at the 
third biennial conference in Berea, Ky., 
recently. 
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